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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy fres. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**dec03”’’ on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1903. 


Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and credited. 


Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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Objects of the Association: 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in 
their lawful rights. 


3d4.—To enforce laws against the adulteration 
of honey. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP, $1.00. 
Send dues to Treasurer. 


President—W. Z. HuTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 
Vice-President—J. U. HARRIS, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
Secretary—GEORGE W. YORK, 
144 & 146 E. Erie St., Chicago, I11. 
General Manager and Treasurer— 
N. E. FrRanceE, Platteville, Wis. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


E. Wurtcoms, Friend, Neb. 
W. Z. Hutcuinson, Flint, Mich. 
Upo TorEprPERWEIN, San Antonio, Tex. 
R. C. Arkin, Loveland, Colo. 
P. H. ELwoop, Starkville, N. Y. 
E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Wm. A. SELSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. M. Doo.ittTLE, Borodivo, N. Y. 
W. F. Marks, Chapinville, N. Y. 
J. M. HamBavuGa, Escondido, Calif. 
C. A. Hatcn, Richland Ctr., Wis. 
Dr. C. C, MILLER, Marengo, I11. 


If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the Secretary, at the office of the American 
Bee Journal. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing tor a bee-keeper or honey-seller to 
wear on his coat-lapel. It of- 
ten serves to introduce the 
subject of honey, and fre- 
quently leads to a sale. 


The pictureshown herewith 
is a reproduction of a motto 
queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin on the underside to 
fasten it. Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 














Dr. Miller’s New Book | 





SENT BY RETURN MAIL. 


The book contains 328 pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with cojg 
letters and design; it is printed on best book-paper, and illustrated with 
over 100 beautiful original half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller himself. 
It is unique in this regard. 

The first few pages of the new book are devoted to an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, telling how he happened to get into 
bee-keeping. Seventeen years ago he wrote a small book, called ‘A Year 
Among the Bees,”’ but that little work has been out of print for a number 
of years. While some of the matter used in the former book is found jy 
the new one, it all reads like a good new story of successful bee-keep. 


ing by one of the masters, and shows in minutest detail just how Dr. Mil. 
ler does things with bees. 


HOW TO GET A COPY OF DR. MILLER’S 
“FORTY YEARS AMONG THE BEES.” 


The price of this new book is $1.00, post-paid ; or, if taken with the 
WEEKLY American Bee Journal for one year, BOTH will be sent for $1.75, 
Or, any present regular subscriber to the American Bee Journal 
whose subscription is paid in advance, can have a copy of Dr. Miller’s new 
book free as a premium for sending us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year with $2.00. his is a magnificent offer, and should 
be taken advantage of at once. For many of our readers it is not only an 
easy way to earn a copy of the book, but at the same time they will be 
helping to extend the subscription list of the old American Bee Journal, 
and thus aiding also in spreading the best kind of apicultural information 
among those who would be successful bee-keepers. 
Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











when writing 





Please Mention the Bee: Journal 





address you wish put on the Knife. 


made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 


The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side, 








~ 


HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 








(Tuts CUT Is Tur #£ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 


the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 


the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- \/ 


rant every blade. 
corrode. 


f The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 


the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 


above. 


It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 
Why Own the Novelty Knife ?_ In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 


owner will never recover it; but ifthe ‘“* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 


dress, would destroy the xnife. 


tunate as to have one of the * Novelties,” your PoCKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; di 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so io 


_ How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mothe 
give toa son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation 0 


this"beantiful knife, as tbh~ “ Novelty” must be seen to be appreciated. 


one sending us 1 AREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3..) We will club the ) 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premiun 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO, 


&@ Please allor bout two weeks for your kuife order to be filiea. 


Chicago, Ill 
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Editorial Comments 











The Value of a Purchased Queen is not a thing always 
readily determined. If you get a queen represented to be of the best 
stock, and you do not find her to do as good work at laying as your 
average colonies, do not be in haste to condemn her. Rear queens 
from her, and see what their worth will be. Sometimes it happens 
that a queen, which has been doing excellent work, turns out after a 
ourney in the mails to be a very poor layer. That, however, may 
have no real bearing on her value as a breeder,and young queens 
reared from her may be as good as if she had never been in the mail- 


bags. 





Self-Spacing Frames may and may not be a good thing. As 
in other things, something depends upon the purpose for which they 
are used, and the management. In the present number Leslie Burr 
enters an earnest protest against them for use in extracted-honey pro- 
In his case the exception is well taken. Whether to be 
used in Cuba or further north, frames that are to be used part of the 
time at one distance and part of: the time at another, should not be 
self-spacing. For the term ‘“ self-spacing ’’ may be considered prac- 

ally synonymous with “ fixed-distance,’’ and such frames are not 
rable to be used except at the one distance suggested by the ar- 
rangement for automatic spacing. For those, however, who use the 
same spacing in the extracting-super as in the brood-chamber, or 
whose extracting frames are distinct from the brood-frames, as wel) 
as forcomb-boney producers, fixed-distance frames offer advantages 
not lightly to be esteemed. 


duction, 





Something About Average Yields Per Colony.—There 
s no question that there is such a thing as overstocking, and that in 
general the yield per colony will be increased by decreasing the num- 
ber of colonies kept. In a place where white clover is the chief pas- 
rage, there might be enough to keep a hundred colonies busy while 
white clover bloom lasted. Suppose each colony should store 100 
pounds from white clover. Under the supposition that each colony 
all it could do, the yield of white clover honey would not be at all 
eased per colony if any smaller number than 100 colonies were 
Whether 100 colonies be kept, or only a single colony, the 
iber of pounds of clover honey gathered by each colony would be 
same, although the total crop would be decreased in proportion to 
ecrease of colonies. 
But on the supposition that 100 colonies could keep all the clover 
ur licked up, then 101 colonies could not average as many pounds 
Not only that, but there would be an actual falling off of the 
il crop, by the amount of honey used by the additional colony for 
wn consumption. If, now, we keep increasing the number of 
ies, we will keep decreasing both the total yieldand the yield 
Jlony, until we reach that point where there will not be a drop 
rplus, the bees requiring all they gather for their own consump- 


it another factor comes in to be considered—the scattering 
-plants aside from the clover. Under some conditions these 
oake so little difference as to be scarcely worth considering, while 














under other conditions they may make such a notable difference as to 
mislead the novice greatly. Suppose these scattering plants give a 
continuous yield throughout the whole season—say five months—but 
suppose the yield so small that two colonies can take care of the whole 
of it. If these two colonies are al] that are on the field, then instead 
of being limited to about five weeks on the clover, they will have five 
months in which to store, or four timesas long. Each one ought 
then to store four times as much as if confined to the clover, or 400 
pounds. 

Right here is where the novice is misled, for he is pretty sure to 
figure that with ten times, or fifty times, as many colonies he will have 
ten or fifty times as much surplus. Whereas, as soon as his apiary of 
two colonies is increased to six, he will find his average yield per 
colony just cut in two,and constantly diminishing with further in- 
crease. 





Bees Poisoned by Yellow Jessamine.—C. 8. Harris has a 
location in Florida where this plant is abundant, in several places 
covering nearly an acre of ground, and he says in the American Bee- 
Keeper: 

When I began keeping bees here and discovered, in the spring, 
great numbers of bees dying and dead in front of the hives, 1 sup- 
posed they were stricken with paralysis, and yet the symptoms did not 
appear exactly like those of that disease. Most of the affected were 
the just-hatched, downy ones, and they had no trembling motion, but 
seemed stupefied or intoxicated. The old bees affected had the dis- 
tended, shiny appearance of bee-paralysis, it is true, but ordinarily 
they were few, except in queenless colonies, or where, for any reason, 
but little brood was being reared. Very fortunately the queens are 
seldom affected. 


After a few seasons I found that this trouble made its appearance 
with the jessamine bloom, from which the bees stored some honey and 
considerable pollen, and disappeared entirely with the end of that 
bloom. One point that made this more noticeable was that the blos- 
soming of this vine is a movable period, varying with the season from 
December to March, and even April, remaining in bloom from four 
to six weeks. I have discussed this trouble with several physicians, 
and allof them say it is undoubtedly jessamine poisoning, having 
almost the same action upon the bee as the poison extracted from the 
root of the vine has upon the human system. 








Formaldehyde.—An al-de-hyde is an a/-cohol de-/ydrogenated, 
and, as a rule, an alchol is transformed into aldehyde when it loses 
two atoms of its hydrogen. Methyl alcohol (C H30H) when de- 
prived of H becomes C H OH, called formic aldehyde 
very readily changes to formic acid (CHOOH). Shortening the 
term ‘‘ formic aldehyde,’’ we have It is largely used 
under the name of formalin, which is a 40 percent preparation put up 
by the Schering Chemical Works. It is probably the most destructive 
germicide known, although having little effect upon animals or man, 
the fumes being breathed, it is claimed, with little inconvenience. 
Yet it can hardly be a wholesome article of-diet, for the doctors of 
Chicago object bitterly to its use in milk to keep it from souring, say- 
ing that such milk is death, slow but sure, if continuously fed to 
babies. 

It must not be understood that formalin is a cure for foul brood. 
All that is claimed for it is that by its use foul-broody combs may be 
disinfected so that they may be safely used in a healthy colony. Even 
this is a very important matter, as thousands of dollars have probably 
been heretofore lost by the burning of such diseased combs. 


, because it 


Sormaldehyde. 


The combs are submitted to the effect of the gas, and the most 
convenient way to use it is probably by means of formalin pastils 
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vaporized in Schering’s formalin lamp. The lamp costs $1.75, includ- 
ing 40 pastils, and pastils cost 30 cents for a box of 20. 

For reliable disinfection of rooms in dwellings, one pastil is used 
for every 18 cubic feet. If it can be used at the same rate in disinfect- 
ing combs, a single pastil ought to be enough to disinfect 100 combs 
piled up in hive-bodies, costing only 144 cents. Actual practice, how- 
ever, will be necessary to determine the minutiw, and to ascertain toa 
certainty that the disinfectant absolutely destroys all the spores. 

The main facts here given have been obtained from Schering and 


Glatz, New York, the United States agents for Schering Chemical 
W orks. 





To Make a Smoker-Nozzle Stay On, it is advised in the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review to “ press the edges of the slippery top into the 
ground, and the grit in the soil will adhere to it so that it will 
stay on.”’ 











Association Notes 








GENERAL MANAGER, N. E. France, of Grant Co., Wis., reported 
June 27 that he had extracted 26,175 pounds of clover honey to date, 
and was still getting from 1200 to 2000 pounds per day. He must cer- 
tainly be a busy man, with his National Association and bee-inspect- 
ing work to attend to besides. 


CONVENTION Trip TO CaLrForNIA.—Prof. A. J. Cook, of Los 
Angeles Co., Calif., has this to say about it, in a letter dated June 22: 


Of course, every one will wish to attend the National Convention 
in Los Angeles next August. I wish to give some suggestions which 
Iam sure all will want to act upon. 

Those who take the Santa Fe route should by all means go a day 
earlier and stop off at the Grand Canyon. A year ago I, with a party 
of 23 others, went specially to see this great wonder of the world. It 
cost myself, wife, and daughter, nearly $150, and yet we felt it all 
paid, and will never regret the trip. There were 26 in our party, and 
we had our own sleeper, which we kept on the ground during our two 
days’ stay. Surely, no one can afford to come to Los Angeles and 
not stop off to see this great marvel of scenery, especially when the 
expense is only about $6.00 extra. I hope it will not be simply 18, but 
18 times 18 who will avail themselves of this incomparable oppor- 
tunity to have an outing that will never be regretted. The whole trip 
will be marvelously cheap considering what it means. 


I would suggest that all who come return by way of the Denver & 
Rio Grande, where there will be another opportunity to feast upon 
scenery that rarely has anything to exceed it the world over. The 
Grand Canyon of Arkansas, through which this road runs, is cer- 
tainly grand beyond compare. 

I wish also to speak of two other routes home which will take 
longer time and will cost somewhat more money, but may well be 
considered by those who have the time to spare’ I refer to the North- 
ern Pacific, with permission to stop off at the Yellowstone Park; and 
the Canadian Pacific, where the scenery for the entire route is the best 
of any of the railroad lines traversing the continent. I think that the 
finest place to visit, the world over, so faras I have experieneed or 
studied, is the great Yellowstone Park. One needs a week or more in 
the Park to do it justice. [ have visited Niagara, the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, Yosemite, and the Yellowstone Park, and for beauty, 
grandeur and variety I certainly place the Yellowstone at the head. 
The geysers in themselves are worth a visit to the Yellowstone, and to 
see them we must not delay, for the heated rocks, which cause them, 
are cooling off, and the time will soon be here when those wonderful 
phenomena can be witnessed no more. 


The Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, while not so grand as the 
Colorado Canyon, is in many ways even more attractive. It is wonder- 
fully beautiful, and is not so large but that one can take it in, and it 
is really, at least at first, more impressive and inspiring than even the 
vrander canyon of the Colorado. The numerous cascades and water- 
falls, and the marvelous hot springs, not to speak of the Obscidian 
Mountain, give a variety to the Yellowstone that places this at the 
very head of regions famous for scenic beauty. 

I would suggest to all who can do soto come to Los Angeles via 
the Sunta Fe; stop off for one day—two would be better—at the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, and then return via the Northern 
Pacific. getting a permit to stop off at least ten days at Livingston, 
which will give ample time and opportunity to traverse the most 
wonderful part, not only of our country, but certainly one of the most 
wonderful pieces of natural scenery to be seen in the world. True, it 
will-cost something, but it is worth all and more than it costs. If 
one does ever seem near the very Creator of all thingsit is while 
standing on the brink of the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. 

A. J. Cook. 














Chicago-Northwestern Convention. 


Report of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention, held in Chicago, 
Dec. 3 and 4, 1902. 


BY OUR OWN SHORTHAND REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 422.) 
SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Dr. Nussle, of Wisconsin, then read the following : 


SOME APICULTURAL SUGGESTIONS. 


-One roaring-big colony with a young, prolific queen, 
and plenty of room, will store more surplus honey then ten 
small colonies. 

Young queens do not swarm the first year, as a rule. 

Here isan entrance-guard that I invented a few years 
ago; itis simple, very cheap, prevents cold winds entering 
the hive, makes the hive dark, which is a great advantage 
in preventing robbing, and keeps the guard-bees warmer, 
and is more effective. 

Thick combs may be evened up by ironing with a warm 
sad-iron, which makes them much more acceptable to the 
bees. This iron must not be too hot, as it would melt the 
comb. 

If you have a queen that seems to be unprolific, put her 
in another colony and she may prove to be a wonder in 
being prolific. 

To introduce virgin queens to nuclei or swarms that 
have undesirable virgin queens, hunt up the undesirable 
queen, dispose of her, and liberate the other virgin queen 
in front of the hive. Asa rule, she takes a flight, and her 
virgin majesty returns in short order without any trouble 
whatever. 

I like introducing by the honey method, as it saves 
valuable time and bees by the thousand, if the queen can 
lay at libitum from the first hour. 

Never put two dry combs together, but alternate. 
good to sun or warm them first. 

It does a sluggish colony good to transfer them into a 
clean hive, disturbing the order of the combs. 

If you can put a colony in an absolutely dark place you 
can keep the same for drones to fertilize a queen just as 
wellas in acellar. The same with nuclei and with virgin 
queens till 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 

I like sunning combs as it makes them less brittle, more 
agreeable to the bees, and less agreeable to the bee-moth. 
I am not quite sure if it pays to keep 50 nuclei early in order 
to get young queens before swarming-time; it is lots of 
work, still I think it pays. Up to thistime I am not through 
experimenting. 

CHAFF OR AIR-SPACE HIVES. 


It is 


Regarding chaff hives, let me say that by next spring 
I shall have noother. With our cool nights in Wisconsin 
they are practically a necessity, as their advantages are 
numerous. Mine will not be chaff hives. Mine will be air- 
space hives. It is a physical law that an absolute air-space 
is better than seven times the same thickness of the best 
wool material that could be obtained. Though an absolute 
air-space is not easily obtained. 

I shall remodel all of my hives, making an air-space in 
the front and the back of one-half inch. The sides will 
have an air-space of 114 inches. 

I shall remodel my hive-covers, having a 4-inch rim 
telescope cover, the inside of the rim being 21 inches square. 
This cover is less liable to warp, and will make another 
air-space above and around thetop. Besides, the wind wil! 
have less effect, and they will be less liable to be disturbed 
by cattle and sheep. Those objects have been a bone of 
contention with me for the past two years, at the place 
where our apiary is situated. This cover is also very ser- 
viceable for feeding above the frames. P 

The advantages of these hives are: 

lst. They are warmer in the spring and fall, also duriug 
our cool nights. 
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They are cooler during the summer heat. 

[They do away with the necessity of summer shading. 

They will admit a 20x20 super, which contains 16 
Langstroth frames. 

They are quite a protection against robbing. 

You will not find them carrying out brood during 
iny spells or frosty nights, as you see them doin 
alled hives. 

You will be blessed more with large swarms. 

1. The bees will not leave the super for either comb 
or extracted honey every cold night, as they do in the thin- 
walled hives with the ordinary flat cover. 

astly. They are less easily handled by thieves. 

[he little expense, the bulkiness, and the extra weight, 
should not be taken into consideration for its adoption. 

Che advantages of this hive will pay in a few days for 

expense of remodeling by the results obtained. 

With reference toa bee-cellar above ground, I will say 
that such a repository can be made suitable and bee-proof, 
which isa necessity; also ventilation accommodation, so 
that it can be increased toward spring. The ventilator must 
be screened from below, anda trap-door must be replaced 
byascreen. Water must also be givenin sponges at the 
entrance of each hive to supply the necessary moisture re- 
quired for brood-rearing, which begins to take place in all 
the hives at that time in a dry repository like the one lI 
have just mentioned, and also to prevent restlessness and 
over-heating. 

The outer casing of this hive practically does not cost 
any more than an ordinary hive, and the inner one can be 
made of much cheaper lumber and still be first-class. 


KEEPING BEES IN THE CITY AND MOVING THEM SHORT 
DISTANCES. 


I kept bees for several years practically in the heart of 
the city, from 30 to 70 colonies in the rear of my residence, 
between it and the stable, where I kept eight horses, one 
cow, and four setters. The buildings are situated on a cor- 
ner lot opposite two stores, and the next door is a butcher- 
shop which does a large business, as also did the stores. 


One block and a half away is the largest church, which 
has the largest congregation of any church in the city. 
Opposite the church is a school-house with 600 pupils, one- 
half of them passing our residence four times a day. Some 
of my hives were within two feet of the sidewalk. 

I had Carniolans and Italians. If I had across colony 
I would supersede the queen. All of the queens were 
clipped. 

I had poplars all around the yard, and some fruit-trees 
inthe yard. By the way, itis on account of the fruit-trees 
Igot the bees. The boys, as vandals, wouldn’t only take 
the fruit before it ripened, but would even break the trees. 

I bought some cross bees in the valley 10 blocks away. 
{! moved them in the middle of the summer. My residence 
being 80 feet higher, I think the difference in altitude in the 
short distance kept my field-bees from returning to nuclei 
that were placed where the hives were taken. 

I placed a colony on four stilts under every fruit-tree in 
the yard in a very flimsy way, thinking the boys would dis- 
turb them when they came after the fruit, but they have 
never disturbed fruit or bees since, so the bees could not 


‘give them a reception. 


_ How it came about that the bees did not disturb the 
neighbors, or the daily pedestrians, was by the bees taking 
an upward flight as they left the yard, the same as if they 
came out of a kettle, and the samein descending on their 
return to the yard. 

I would advise any one in like circumstances to provide 

for water in the yard proper from the very first day, as that 

s the only thing bees carry from the immediate neighbor- 

dd. Ihave seen them on a water-barrel as much asa 

arm at a time in the next lot, the river being three blocks 
vay, and a large creek four blocks from the residence. 
EK. E. Nussie. 


Dr. Nussle—I have an entrance-gate that is an improve- 

ent on the former gates, preventing the air from getting 

the hive in cold weather. It was simply a strip of 

d under the front of the hive, and another gouged out 

. block of wood which would be put in front of that so 

t the bees would have to gothrougha kind of a tunnel 

the hive. A friend of mine has used that extensively, 

1e says he has never had a case of robbing since. He 

sed it more extensively than I. There is one advan- 

init. It is very cheap, and any person can make it 
y himself. It prevents cold wind entering the hive. 

Mr. Pettit—I would like to hear the dead-air space dis- 





cussed a little, as to how we can get dead-air space for the 
double-walled hive. I realize that the dead-air space is the 
best conductor, but the question is to get it air-tight. Take 
a piece of wood that is placed in front and behind the hive. 
A casing is around the hive, and the side-boards are placed 
at it afterwards, so by accurate work youcan make a very 
good hive. It isall in accuracy and right lumber. They 
were air-tight, 1 am positive, because you could pull them 
= and the air would return just the same as out of a barrel. 
hey were air-tight. 

Pres. York—Is there anything else to be said on the 
paper, or on theair-space mentioned? If not, we will have 
the report of the Committee on Resolutions. Secretary 
Moore will read the report. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT ON THE DEATH OF DR. A. B. MASON. 


WHEREAS, To our Heavenly Father, for reasons which 
we can not now understand, it has seemed best to call toa 
higher duty our faithful friend and fellow-worker, Dr. A. 
B. Mason ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Chicago-North- 
western Bee-Keepers’ Association, do hereby make an ex- 
pression of our most sincere sorrow and grief over the loss 
of one of our truest stand-bys and supports; and be it also 

Resolved, That we extend to his wife and to the other 
members or his family, our most earnest and heartfelt 
sympathy in their loss, which is greater than ours. 

HvuBER H. Roor, 
W. Z. HuTCcHINSON, - Com. 
F. Wincox, \ 


Mr. Hutchinson—There are so many things I suppose 
I might say that I hardly know where to commence. Dr. 
Mason was a jovial, genial, joking character. The first 
time I met him was at the State Fair, where he was to 
award the premiums and I was an exhibitor. He looked me 
over and says, ‘‘ Are you Mr. Hutchinson ?’’ ‘I am, sir.’’ 
He says, ‘“‘ Well, I am sorry to meet you.’’ And for some 
reason or other I got onto the trick of his nature, and I said, 
**You can’t feel any worse about it thanIdo.’’ Thatisa 
key to his joking nature. I have known him personally, 
and have been a close friend of his for 20 years, and I can 
say that there never wasa man who was a truer friend to 
me than Dr. Mason. I think all who met himin the Na- 
tional conventions will say he was the life and soul of those 
meetings, and I think no manin our ranks will be more 
missed in these conventions than he will. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Emerson T. Abbott then addressed the convention on 


BEE-KEEPERS AND PRINTERS’ INK. 


Mr. Moore asked me to select a subject. I was at a 
loss to know what to talk about. I said to myself, ‘‘A 
great many of these bee-keepers know more about bee- 
keeping than I do, and it would be folly for me to endeavor 
to tell them anything about how to manage their bees, so 
I will let the matter rest untilI get there.’’ I thought I 
would select a subject after I got here, and this one came 
tome: ‘‘ Bee-Keepers and Printers’ Ink.”’ 

You have probably seen on your fence, Sunny Jim, and 
I leave you to guess what fool raised him. That jingle was 
written by a woman. The woman has made a good com- 
petency out of it, andthe company for whom she did the 
work have made a fortune, and Sunny Jim is found all over 
the world wherever people eat, and more people know about 
Sunny Jim and that jingle probably than they know about 
any other one food. 

Now, then, this same printer’s ink should be applied to 
bee-keeping and the work of bee-keepers. It has been my 
hobby that this principie of printers’ ink should be applied 
to the National Association. You know people who pub- 
lish papers all believe in advertising. That is, they be- 
lieve in the other fellow advertising, and in other people 
paying the cash in advance. Every, paper man here will 
tell you that isso. All of the Chicago daily papers, all of 
them believe in advertising, and they believe that it can be 
done perhaps better in their paper than in any other way. 
We will leave each individual to decide that for himself, 
as to where the advertising can be doneto the best advan- 
tage, but we want to emphasize the fact that the advertis- 
ing can be done to advantage. 

Take the National Association for instance. There are 
over 300,000 bee-keepers in the United States, and I venture 
to say that there are not 25,000 bee-keepers of the United 
States, if we could assemble them all to-day, that could tell 
what the National Bee-Keepers’ Association has ever done. 
There are about a thousand members in the Association, 
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and there are at least 300 of them, I should say, who have 
never seen a copy of the Constitution of the Association to 
which they belong. Now, doesn’t that surprise you ? But 
‘thatisso. Iam not making rambling statements that are 
not borne out by the facts. Three or fourgentlemen said in 
my presence here, ‘‘Can I get a copy of the Constitution of 
the National Association ?’’ I do not know where you would 
getit. They ought to be accessible, and you ought to have 
had one very long since. ‘They hadn’t been printed. Never 
but once in years have we seen anything credible in the 
form of advertising given out to the world, and that was 
the report of the Buffalo convention, which was published 
by Mr. York, and I have been watching and waiting anx- 
iously to know whether we were to have a report of the same 
kind of our Denver meeting. What it stands for, what it 
proposes to do, and there isn’t in existence to-day a single 
pamphlet, a single leaflet, a single scrapof printed matter 
on which a member can see—which will tell the story—and 
read it when you have time. And yet, we wonder why 
there are not ten thousand instead of one thousand mem- 
bers. I wonder why we haven’t done more than we have. 


Do you know whose goods are on the shelves of the 
merchants down in Iowa? Iwill tell you whose goods are 
there. The goods of the people who had a nature aggres- 
sive enough to send a smart and energetic traveling man 
there to show the goods to the best advantage, and make 
those people down there feel that it was to their advantage 
to do business with that house, and no other. The goods 
that are prominent in the United States to-day have been 
made prominent by aggressive men and women, and by the 
expenditure of printers’ ink broadcast everywhere until the 
babe begins to lisp, as it were, the moment it says papa and 
mamma, Mellin’s Food it knows next. Why? Because 
Mellin has used printers’ ink. Because Mellin has used the 
agencies that are necessary. Now, there is Mr. Jones liv- 
ing overina county in Illinois. He is a member of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association. Is there any reason 
why Mr. Jones should not bea walking advertisement for 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association? He ought to be, 
and, if necessary, if Mr. Jones can not afford voluntarily to 
do the work for nothing, then he should be paid. There is 
no reason why we should not send out solicitors to entreat 
men to become members of our Association, than there is 
for life insurance men not to send out solicitors to get men 
to take out life insurance in their company. There is no 
reason why we might not be 50,000 strong in a little while 
actually, but we will never be 50,000 strong until we use the 
agencies of the Twentieth Century to make ourselves strong, 
and these agencies must be used by usif we ever expect to 
succeed, and one of the strongest and best of these is prin- 
ters’ ink, properly applied and properly distributed, backed 
up by the energy and enthusiasm of live men and women. 

Now, it seems to me, that it is worth our while to think 
about this just a little. Suppose I could just stir up enough 
enthusiasm in you people here to send you out as walking 
advertisements in the interests of the National Association, 
or in the interests of this Chicago meeting. Why do you 
have a better meeting here than they have in any other 
place in the United States, aside from the National? It 
comes pretty nearly holding its own by some meetings of 
the National. Why is it? Printers’ink! And I hope you 
will excuse me if Iask another question. Why, instead of 
300 or 400 members in the National isit 1000 strong? Prin- 
ters’ ink distributed by George W. York and others has 
done the work. Those are the soberfacts. Those are stern 
realities. 

Now, if we were all to distribute it, we would do that 
much more. We must have something to distribute. It 
costs money to get out neat circulars; it costs money to do 
anything. It costs money to print a journallike Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s, with fine illustrations, printed on good paper, but 
it all tells in the end, it all counts for something, andif we 
want to be a force and a power in the world we must let the 
world know that we are abreast of the times, and not a hun- 
dred years behind the age. A little peanut stand uses more 
advertising than we do, and we have no right to compete 
with the peanut stand unless we use some of their methods. 
[ believe in advertising, in pushing matters. 

As to the way to do these things, as to the special thing 
to be accomplished first, as to whether we had better try to 
build up a honey exchange—that’s a business proposition. 
Whatever line of work we select, it must be along the lines 
I suggest—advertising—letting the world know that you are 
trying to do that thing. Let me say anotherthing: Per- 
haps you never thought of it. It is just as much news to 
find that there are bee-supplies for sale in Chicago as to 
read that they helda meeting here and I madea speech. 





903, 
One thing is just as much news as the other. It is just a, 
much news to know that there is a suit of clothes for sale a 
a certain store in Chicago as it is to know that a hote| 
burned up—deplorable!—and 21 people lost their liye: 
There are people wanting clothes, and needing supplies. 
and the thing that carries that news to them is just as 


much distributing information as one that carries oggj 
about Jennie Smith and her beau. We have said it is of 
value to advertise. That’s part of the thing itself, ang 
that’s part of what we want to know. You might say that 
of the National Association. They are blowing their owy 
horn. I notice that some blow their own horns a good dea! 
in something that I was doing. We have the famous 
horn-blower with Sousa, you all heard him, he isa citizen 
of St. Joseph. How much do you suppose Mr. Sousa would 
pay Arthur Prior if he let somebody else blow the horn? 
He has a good horn, and he is a good blower, and he has a 
right to blow it. I believe in people who have a good horny 
blowing it. It will never be blowed on earthif you don’t 
blow it. The other fellow will never blow it for you. Heis 
busy looking after hisown horn. That’s all there is to it. 
We can’t build up a National Association. We can’t do 
anything that bee-keepers want to do unless we blow our 
own horns sufficiently that they may be heard, and that the 
people may know that we have this thing, and that the peo- 
ple who want that are just as anxious to secure that which 
you have for sale. You don’t want to think that you bore 
a man because you tell hima large story about your bees, 
for he is as pleased to hear it as you are totellit. He is in- 
terested in hearing you, and it may do him some good. | 
have lived in St. Joseph 20 years, and, believe me, there 
isn’t a week but somebody comes in and buys honey. It is 
some I produce myself with my money. A woman gets 
some of that honey and she says, ‘‘ Mr. Abbott, I never had 
anything like it, I want your honey all my life.’ 

Dr. Miller—She never tried ‘‘ York’s Honey !”’ (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. Abbott—And she says, ‘‘I never knew that there 
was any Abbott’s honey before.’’ Don’t you see, if I had 
blowed my horn alittle sooner what an amount of honey! 
might have sold; and when she found it she was so de- 
lighted that she was in thefourth heaven. ‘‘ York’s Honey” 
—they findit that way. The more they take the better we 
can treat our wives, the more money it bringsto us. | 
have said enough; I have taken enough of your time. | 
thank you. EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


Pres. York—There are two little corrections I would 
like to make about’'the Constitution of the National Asso- 
ciation. I think Mr. Abbott said not over 300. 

Mr. Abbott—I was asking it. 

Pres. York—The Constitution was mailed in the Buffalo 
report. You didn’t think of that, perhaps. 

Mr. Abbott—No, sir. Let me say another thing. That 
wasn’t said by way of criticising anybody, because it wasn’t 
anybody’s duty tohave that Constitution printed. All the 
Constitutions that have been printed—I think Mr. York put 
that in the Buffalo convention report without being told to 
do so by the National. I was chairman of the Board of 
Directors fora long time, and if they ever passeda vote 
directing Mr. Secor to print it, I didn’t know it. Mr. York 
printed it of his own volition. 


Pres. York—It seems to me that Mr. France ought to 
take part now, following Mr. Abbott, about building up the 
National Association in Wisconsin, and I think he can say 
something very interesting on increasing our own member- 
ship. We heard him on another subject, but he hasn’t had 
a chance yet on this. 

Mr. France—I fully agree with Mr. Abbott, that we 
haven't used very much printers’ ink. We debated cheat- 
ing the consumers in a box of comb honey—squeezing. We 
have been doing the same thing, cheating our Nationa! 
Association. We haven’t given any encouragement to bee- 
keepers, and the other subject of the National Association 
forming a honey exchange, if you please, will all correct 
itself as soon as you have members enough in the National. 
The first and foremost thing we want is to get strong 
enough to do some good, and although we have set our mark 
at 1000 and reached it, it looks small that a thousand mem- 
bers are all that we have when there are over 700,000 bee- 
keepers in this land of ours. I was surprised over my own 
State what a few members were taking the bee-papers. \'r. 
Abbott said that we haven’t encouraged others to become 
members. If it is advisable that we organize, and we know 
that it is—we have the National—and the thing to do is to 
get more members in it, even though we have to pay a mat 
for soliciting members like the insurance companies do ‘of 
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ince. We haven’t even asked members to come 
wed them anything for soliciting new members. 
Mt ssociation I was the first to introduce this thing of 
F n a body. Join the National in a body ; the more 
the more we can work. I do hope that the day 
>f when the numbers in the National will increase 
Then, again, this subject of foul-brood legislation, 
; of our States need it, and the National Associa- 
tion it has any strength, can be a great help. Local leg- 


‘slat could not have much effect when it was transferred 
over from another State. It had a name, was doing busi- 
nes d they had respect before the legislature, and so is 


the National, and I think the day is coming when we will 
allof us get our neighbor bee-keepers to join the National 
Ass tion. 

Pres. York—We have with us the president of the Na- 

tior \ssociation ; perhaps he would tell us some of the 
. of the Association as to using printers’ ink. 

Mr. Hutchinson—I indorse all that Mr. Abbott has said. 
[believe in advertising my business in other papers. I 
don't know that there is anything to say in regard to the 
future of the Association. Mr. Moore had an excellent 
paper on that subject. We should go ahead and work, and 
advertise, and get members, and, possibly, as Mr. France 
says, if we get members enough this matter of organization 
I am sure 
we certainly need the members. 

Pres. York—I believe the Board of Directors decided not 
to print the annual report this year, thinking they could 
use the money to better advantage in some other way. Of 
course, that is their own affair; it wasn’t mine atall. I 
took the report, and we have the report in the American 
Bee Journal, anyway, whether it is in pamphlet form or not. 


(Continued next week.) 











Contributed Articles 





Uniting Weak Colonies in Spring—Formailin. 


BY |]. 





A. GREEN. 


R. HASTY wishes me to explain (page 296) why I do 
not believe in uniting weak colonies in the spring, as 
stated in my article on page 197. I know very well 

that it is contrary to most of the teachings of the books, but 
experience has shown me that it is but very seldom any- 
thing is gained by uniting colonies early in the spring. 
Two weak colonies put together will usually, in a very short 
time, be no larger than either one would have been if they 
had been left alone. The reason of this is that a large pro- 
portion of each is oldand nearly ready to die of old age. 
The excitement of uniting, and the sense of prosperity 
caused by the increased number of bees, induces the bees to 
fly more freely, and otherwise exert themselves unduly, so 
that not only these old veterans, but the young bees, are 
soon worn out and rapidly perish. 

Now, if this is the case—and Ican find plenty of com- 
pany among practical apiarists in believing it to be true— 
it is still more certainly true when one of the colonies is 
queenless. Thecolony with a queen has been in a compara- 
tively normal condition, which is not true of the queenless 
one in which a much larger proportion of the bees are old 
and nearly worn out. 

_ Some may say that it would certainly have paid to have 
given a queen to the colony the bees of which lived so long. 
Perhaps it would. The unusual longevity of these bees 
might have enabled them to hold their own until they had 
reared successors to themselves. But this is by no means 
certain, and I feel morally certain that ordinarily if a 
enless colony the size of this had been united early in 
spring with an equally weak one having a queen, which 
would be the usual way of procedure, its bees, instead of 
ving until September, would all have been dead before 

, and perhaps much sooner. 
’o not understand me as saying that it will never pay 
ite a queenless colony with a weak one in the spring 
gaqueen. If the colony has not been long queenless, 
it has stilla large number of bees, it may work all 

‘ to give it a queen in any way. 


W 





pay the man whose time is of much value to fuss with weak, 
queenless colonies early in the spring. 


FORMALIN OR FORMALDEHYDE. 


We read a great deal lately about this new specific 
against foul brood. As to whether we should call it forma- 
lin or formaldehyde, those who are informed on the latest 
chemical developments in the line of medicine tell me that 
the active principle is formaldehyde, and that formalin is a 
preparation of formaldehyde (patented, I believe), with the 
object of fixing it insolid form. They say that formalde- 
hyde, in its ordinary liquid form—which I believe consists 
of the gas dissolved in water—is not only cheaper, but for 
many purposes, and probably for ours, is better. 

In the enthusiasm over the results that seem to have 
been obtained, let it not be forgotten that all that can be 
claimed for it is that it obviates the necessity of destroying 
infected combs. As the apparatus needed for effective 
work appears to be somewhat expensive, and as we can 
recover very nearly all the value of old combs by melting 
them up into wax, it would appear that the margin of profit 
is not sufficient to warrant the use of the method unless 
there are a great many cases to be disposed of, or unless it 
is to be used asa preventive measure. For instance, if a 
man has a large number of extracting-combs from which he 
has just extracted the honey, he learns that some of the 
combs have contained infected honey. He does not know 
which they are, and, even if he did, the progress of extract- 
ing has doubtless spread the seeds of the disease through a 
large number of the combs. Without some efficient system 
of disinfection, it would pay him better to destroy the whole 
lot than to try to use them again. 

Here is where the value of the fumigating method 
comes in. It might pay the man who lives where foul 
brood is prevalent to make a tight room large enough to 
hold all his surplus combs, and fumigate them all at one 
operation as a precautionary measure. But to go to almost 
as much expense and trouble to disinfect a single hive full 
of combs at a time, looks to me like being ‘‘ penny wise and 
pound foolish.”’ Mesa Co., Colo. 


Forced or Artificial Swarming. 


BY M. D. ANDES. 


HAVE just read Mr. C. Davenport's article on page 374, 

on forced or artificial swarming. While I agree with him 

that locality has much to do with the method that would 
secure the best results, I believe Mr. Davenport is wrong 
on some points. Without going into details I will simply 
give my method, and the reader can see wherein we differ. 


I do not profess to be a bee-master, and am a very poor 
writer, but I have had some experience outside of text-books 
that has been worth many dollars to me in surplus honey 
and time saved. 

I keep from 35 to 40 colonies of bees in 10-frame dove- 
tailed hives, with Danz. supers for comb honey. 

My business requires my time at the office ten hours a 
day, so I have but little time to be with the bees. Ten years 
ago Icommenced clipping the wings of my queens, and 
ever since bee-keeping has been a pleasure. 

Now, when a swarm issues my wife or the hired girl 
cages the queen, and when the swarm returns (which it will 
be sure to do) the queen is run in with the bees, and the 
hive marked. The same evening, when I get home, I remove 
the colony to one side and put a new hive filled with drawn 
comb or full sheets of foundation on the old stand, shake 
and brush all the bees in front of this prepared hive on a 
sheet or table-cloth, and let them go in like a natural 
swarm. 

With all my experience I have never had but one to 
swarm out treated in this way. By this method I do not 
disturb colonies that are not inclined to swarm, and they 
go on unmolested and store honey. 

By the plan advocated by Mr. Davenport and others, 
one must be continually looking for queen-cells, thereby 
disturbing the bees, and, no doubt, ata loss in the surplus 

honey. Cae } 

You may ask what I do with the brood. If I am treat- 
ing a colony with a superior queen, I make nuclei and rear 
some fine queens, otherwise I destroy all queen-cells and 
place the brood on top of the weakest colony in the yard 
with a queen-excluder between ; or, if this colony should 
have a poor queen or an old one, I save the best looking 
cell, kill the old queen, and leave out the excluder. This 





VhatI want to make clear is, that it does not usually 


will usually give me a good, strong colony with a young 
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queen, which will seldom swarm that season, but store a | a strain of bees that would store honey in winter: andj, 
good crop for extracting in the fall. This method will keep | summer when the flow isall used up. My past experience 


down increase or make increase, whichever preferred. 


This plan is entirely original with me, brought about 
by circumstances, and which has given me the best results. 
Colonies treated in this way, taken as a whole, always store 
more honey for me in the supers than those that did not 
swarm. 

This is not practical for out-apiaries. 

Sullivan Co., Tenn. 


Queen-Rearing—Nucleus Queens—Other 
Topics Discussed. 


BY HENRY ALLEY. 


DON’T think the subject of queen-rearing can ever be 
wornout. Noend is in sight, so far as I can see. 

I have been severely criticised in this Journal by 
several persons for statements I have made concerning 
queens reared in nuclei, and queens reared by a small num- 
ber of bees. I have been criticised by people who merely 
guessed that I was wrong, not by those who had tried the 
experiment and noted the results. I statedin my articles 
that I could back up all that I claimed for nucleus-bred 
queens. I gave an account of one nucleus-bred queen that 
lived four years and two months, and could not have laid 
less than 100,000 eggs each year. Now, this queen was 
reared this way: 

I fixed up a3-frame nucleus merely for drones, as I had 
a few queens that I desired to have fertilized in another 
yard by a special strain of drones. One frame of worker- 
brood was put in and about three pints of bees. I did not 
open the hive for several weeks, and then only to see how 
many drones there might be left. I found the bees had pro- 
vided themselves with a large, fine queen. She had such a 
promising appearance that I concluded to keep her in my 
own apiary. Now, that queen proved to be one of the finest 
queens I ever owned, or ever saw. 


This brings the subject to another point : It has been 
claimed that queens reared from larve three days old are 
short-lived and worthless. Does the experiment given 
above confirm any such claim? Mr. Aaron Benedict, who 
reared and sold queens some 25 years ago, claimed that the 
best queens were reared from 3-days-old larve. Ican not 
think so, yet I hardly know how to get over the fact that I 
er have one valuable queen reared from a three-day-old 
arve. 

By the way,I am of the opinion that when a frame of 
brood is supplied queenless bees, an old larva is always 
selected by the bees from which to rear a queen. 


Well, now I come down to nucleus-reared queens again: 
On the 19th of May (this year) I went into my apiary early 
in the morning (and the morning wasa very warm one), and 
found no less than half a dozen colonies of bees clustered 
on the outside. All these hives had the winter-cases on, 
and several of them had a set of 24 sections on. I removed 
the out-cases to cool the bees as much as possible. I then 
looked for markings on the hives to see what kindof queens 
were in those colonies ; I found marked on each of the hives 
** Nucleus queens,’’ with the date of introduction. I was 
really surprised myself, as I had no idea I had introduced so 
many nucleus-reared queens. 

Now, see here, my friends, I had nothing to do with 
rearing the above six queens. ‘They were all reared in the 
small hives, such as I use to keep my queens until they be- 
come fertile. All these queens ‘‘came by chance,’’ and 
they are good enough for me. Now, if bee-keepers who can 
do so will visit my yard, I will prove to them that nucleus- 
bred queens are as good as, if not superior to, natural-bred 
queens. 

Unfortunately, we are in a bad fix for surplus honey 
this year. Norain has fallen here of any account since 
April. The grass and white clover are all dried up, and 
now, that the fruit-bloom is gone, there is nothing for 
bees to do but to eat what honey was stored from the fruit- 
blossoms. Many of my colonies were well under way in 
the sections, and some of the sections are full. All the 
brood-chambers are solid full of honey and no feeding will 
have to be done. 

Last year bees did nothing in June. It was so cold and 
wet. Now it is dry and there is no honey. So you see we 
are in a ‘‘stew’’ all the time. Some will claim that it is 
owing tothe breed of bees that they are gathering and 
storing no honey. Well, it may beso. I wish I could find 





however, makes me think that if I had queens of that son 
to sell, somebody could be found that would cry them 
And this reminds me of what Mr. Doolittle said of my 

queens in a recent article from his pen. He showed tha 

queens from my “ hundred-doilar ’’ queer: did not compare 

in honey-gathering in any way with those hereared. Wel), 

they say that comparisons are odious, but I must say one 

word here about Mr. Doolittle’s queens : 

In a letter dated at Riddle, Oregon, May 10, the writer 
says: ‘‘ I have a yard of 75 colonies mostly of Doolittle’s 
strain, and I want to change them.’’ It is presumed these 
bees stored more honey than the writer could take care of, 
and so a change to something else is needed. 

Three years ago I found a man in Brockton, Mass,, 
who had 20 colonies of bees for sale, as he would be away 
from home all summer and could not care for them. [| took 
a look at them, and could haye bought them at my own 
price, but I refused, as there was not a decent colony of bees 
in the lot, and I am sorry to say that he had a number of 
Mr. Doolittle’s queens in the lot. I remarked that I wanted 
bees for business that year, and I could not afford to keep 
bees 12 months to build up. 

Now, I don’t propose to say anything more on this 
point. I give the above merely to show that Mr. Doolittle 
rears no better queens than other people do. Neither do] 
want it understood that I think the s/raim of bees, nor the 
method of rearing the queens, had anything to do with the 
inferiority of the queens mentioned above. 

Better queens than the above can be reared by any sys. 
tem, and at any time of the year. Mr. Doolittle, like my. 
self, had been unfortunate in selecting a queen-mother. | 
have reared queens from a mother whose royal progeny did 
not all prove first-class. The queens were sent out and 
fault found with them. I replaced all such queens when 
notified that they were worthless, or in any way inferior. 

I reared queens 25 years in the good old-fashioned way, 
and no fault was found with them; but when I took up 
rearing queens over an excluder, then complaints began tc 
come in. 

Bee-keepers make a great mistake in purchasing the 
beautiful yellow-banded bees. Insist upon a darker strain, 
say bees that occasionally show but one band. A queen 
that produces such worker-bees is superior to any brilliant 
yellow-banded strain. I never saw a queen direct from Italy 
that produced a// three-banded bees. 

Where are those fellows who used to advertise 5- banded 
bees? That strain proved to be worthless, and so did the 
clover-queens, long-tongue queens, etc. Go back, gentle 
men, to the old-fashioned Italians, say such as were bred 
and sold 30 years ago, when about half of the young queens 
were striped and others very dark. We can rear such 
queens as those, and send out good ones—queens whose 
bees will roll in lots of honey, and winter well any winter. 
If you purchase queens to please the eye, you can’t please 
the pocket-book at the same time. There’s money in what 
some people call ‘‘hybrid bees.’’ There is money in some 
of the beautiful yellow-banded bees, but ’tis a difficult jol 
to rear those beautiful queens and give perfect satisfactior 
in all cases. 

I am not advising any oneto purchase hybrid bees 
The bees above-described are not hybrids, by any means 
I am advising you to order a darker strain of bees only 
Try them and you will see an improvement in your apiary. 

I have found in my experience that pure Italians bees 
do not rear nearly as strong, hardy queens as do black 
bees. I am using black bees in all cases in queen-rearing 

Mr. Doolittle says the cells built by my method 
‘* frail.”’ How does he know? ‘Toshow that they are no 
I have sent a batch of empty queen-cells to Editor York for 
his inspection. Say what you think of them. 

In my statements concerning rearing queens above 4! 
excluder, I will say that fair queens can be so reared. 
I know, and Mr. Doolittle will find it so sooner or later, 
that Je¢ter queens can be reared by just as simple process 
I’ll soon have Mr. Doolittle saying so, as will all others wi 
rear queens, if they will try the process I have given to 
public. Essex Co., Mass., June 11. 


down, 



















[We have seen queen-cells reared from cell-cups, an: 
comparison with the samples sent by Mr. Alley we sh« 
say there was little if any difference in those we have s« 
—EDITOoR. | 








The Premiums offered this week are well worth work 
for. Look at them. 
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Conducted by Emma M. Wison, Marengo, Ill. 








Getting Ready for Alfalfa. 


ir bees are doing fine, considering the cold spring and 
oueeuless colonies. Iam putting sections together and fix- 
ing upers for the alfalfa flow the first of July. 
Mrs. G. W. KNOWLEs. 
Rio Blanco Co., Colo., June 24, 
A 


Does All the Work Herself. 


I have been keeping bees since 1895. I now have 17 
colonies. I lost five during the winter and spring. I do all 
the work with the bees myself, and send and get the hives 
in the flat and put them together myself. 

I like ‘Our Bee-Keeping Sisters’’ department very 
much. I turn to it the first thing when I get my Bee Jour- 
nal. I have no suggestions to make regarding it. 

St. Joseph Co., Mich., May 30. Mrs. L. MACK. 


TT = i 


Watering Bees at their Doorstep. 


I seein last week’s Journal, June 11, that E. E. Hasty 
requests me to report later on, as to the extent I succeeded 
in getting the bees to take the water I provide at their door- 
steps. 

it is three years, I believe, since I first gave them water 
at the hive-entrance. I don’t wait for them to have any 
other place to go. Itis when the air is chilled and they 
need water, and they come out and find it handy ; they don’t 
feel like going far if they can getit near by. They take it 
and go back. I have the entrance the full width of the 
front of the hive, soI putit at ome side of the hive. The 
pieces go under the hive in front, as I said in my descrip- 
tion, and they take the water all summer unlessI would 
forget to fill it through the day. AsI said, they were not 
large enough, and I have some made after the directions in 
the ‘AB Cof Bee-Culture,’’ a small board with grooves in 
it, and use a 2-quart fruit-can for the water. Where the 
hives are in pairs one will answer fortwo hives. I put it 
on something so that it will be about as high as the bottom- 
board, and not more than half a foot from the hive. I don’t 
know as, my bees are any wiser than any others. I think 
they are pretty good-natured. 

If this is not plain or satisfactory, E. E. Hasty will 
have to tell me where I have not made it plain. 

Cumberland Co., N. J. Mrs. SARAH J. GRIFFITH. 


It is very true, as Mr. Hasty says, that bees will ‘‘ wade 
right through water at their door, and go off to the old 
familiar watering-place.’’ But he will notice that Mrs. 
Griffith does not wait for any other watering-place to be- 
come an ‘fold familiar’? one. Rightin that is the secret of 
of her success. She trains them to right habits in their 
youth, ‘“‘and when they are old they will not depart from 
them.’’ If careis taken to get the bees accustomed toa 

‘rtain watering-place early in the spring, much trouble 
1tthe watering-troughs of horses and cattle may be pre- 
ited. 
—aa> --«-- EE 


A Bee-Keeping Sister on a Texas Ranch. 


I bought 600 acres of land last June, and am now farm- 
¢ and running this big corn, cotton and truck farm my- 
My home isin Chicago. I wasa city-raised girl, and 
is my first farming. ‘They will eat tomatoes from five 
es of my farm in Chicago. I began shipping Junel. I 
‘'r saw one raised before, and raised the plants for the 
acres in a hotbed planted Jan. 10; raised 25,000 plants 
lf with the aid of a hired man, who did the hard work 
)per month. And I have the best and earliest five 
of tomatoes in Cherokee County. I expect to get 
for them, net. Icould tell you more, but do not want 

ce you from your all-important subject—the bee. 
have always traveled, and while visiting my husband’s 





brother in Indiana, last year, I became interested in the 
bee. He takes the Bee Journal, and hasa large apiary. I 
thought my farm would be incomplete without the bee. 
Besides, this is a great fruit country, and no bees. I have 
75 acres in peaches; Elberta comes in next spring. AndI 
knew the bee could do no harm, if it would not be a benefit, 
to fertilize the blossoms. I started to look for some bees 
and could find nothing but old-fashioned boxes of little 
black insects. So I bought two coloniesof them, sent for 
the American Bee Journal, and my brother-in-law sent me 
some patent hives, some frames with starters, and some 
frames with comb, a smoker, knife, and cages to introduce 
new queens, and a hook to handle the frames with. I then 
picked up the Bee Journal to find out who sold queens, and 
found an advertisement and sent for two tested queens. 
The breeder has sent only one to date, but I introduced the 
**lady,’’ and to-day I was delighted to see my fine Italians 
strong, and working side by side with their black sisters, 
which are waiting to receive the high-bred mother, and 
there is no comparison. Theyare not doing anything when 
compared with the Italians. They (the blacks) were stronger 
than the colony where I put the new queen, and now the 
Italians have more brood, more honey, and more bees, than 
the blacks. I will tell how I did it all. 


The first warm day I transferred the bees tonew homes, 
and went to feeding them, for they were very weak, b2ing 
robbed close and full of moth, and no honey in the old 
gums. I tookan axand broke open the boxes, shook the 
bees in front of the new hive, took out what brood there 
was, put a frame in to keep the queen down-stairs, and put 
brood and what bees were on it in the upper section, and 
went to feeding them to build them up before the Italians 
came. When the “‘ new lady’’ came my greed for bees got 
meinto trouble. I found them doing so well that I wanted 
more, so I got another hive and three frames of brood, and 
the bees that were on it, and armed with small scissors I 
caught the ‘‘colored lady’’ and clipped her wing, and 
placed her in front of the hive soshecouldrunin. I then 
got out a frame where there was some honey and pinned to 
it the cage my brother-in-law sent me. I put the queen and 
her escort in it, and covered it all up. hree days later I 
looked in and found all the escort dead and the queen run- 
ning around the cage. Then I turned her loose and went 
away, hoping she would be received well, and to-day I have 
a strong colony of fine bees. A man just came with the 
other queen, so I will introduce her to-morrow. 


The bees then started to rob my nucleus, and the dead 
bees showed me the struggle they were having. I shut 
them up and fed them, but every time [ opened up the hive 
the robbing began. I fed the other colonies outside, and 
the nucleus inside, to see if I could find out where the rob- 
bers came from. Do not laugh. I could not find out, sol 
shut up the nucleus and found a lot of bees around trying 
to getin. I gota paper of starch, this fine patent starch, 
and dusted it on them, and marked them that way. They 
shook their wings as best they could and left after awhile 
for the woods. Nota quarter of a mile from here we found 
the tree, and a man claimed it. I did not jump his claim. 
I was glad to get ridof it, so he cut it down and thinks he 
started a colony, and I hope he has, for there are few if any 
bees here. 


So this is the way a future apiary was started in Chero- 
kee Co., Tex. There is only one man who pretends to keep 
bees here in this part, and he has the old style. I will try 
to meet him and get him to take the American Bee Journal 
and show him the difference in bees. I like to read the 
Journal, and especially the ‘‘Sisters’’ corner, as I think 
the work suits ladies. My husband is a kind man, but he 
has a railroad contract in Louisiana, and will not settle on 
the farm until this fall, then I will have some more bees. I 
am not afraid of being stung, and have only been stung 
twice, and that was an accident. The bees got in my dress 
and I crowded them. 

Ilove the bees. They work for usand board them- 
selves for nothing, and I will always try to divide honey 
with them. If ever I think I have learned anything that 
will benefit a bee-keeping sister I will let her know through 
the Journal. GEORGIA MAYER. 

Cherokee Co., Tex., May 25. 


Well! I should think it was a pretty big undertaking 
for a city-raised girl to run a 600-acre farm, and there must 
be considerable pluck in your make-up. Iam very anxious 
to learn how you succeed, how things foot up at the end of 
the year. Please don’t forget to write us an account of 
your year’s work. We may all want to move to Texas. 
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Hasty’s Afterthoughts 


The ‘‘ Old Reliable’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
B 





y E. E. Hasry, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








MATERIAL FOR HIVE-MAKING. 


Yes, if the lumber was so costly it could not be used for 
hives we could use clay and straw. Are you “ gittin’ina 
hurry ’’ for the time to come? Asa half-way house before 
going toclay, quite small saplings can be sawed into lath, 
and lath make pretty good hives. Poles large enough to 
saw into lath can be raised in less than a lifetime, while 
big logs can not—that is, not as a general proposition—cot- 
tonwood and some other trees can be made to furnish a big 
log in a moderate number of years. I find my full-grown 
oaks between 200 and 300 in age. With an intensive sort of 
forestry that could be shortened greatly. And an immense 
majority of the States haven’t even a forestry officer yet. 
Page 327. 


MAKING HONEY-BREAD. 


If a man should undertake to make honey-bread, as per 
page 329, he would put the things named togetherand dump 
them into his flour directly, innocently expecting to knead 
up bread. I guess the ingredients named are to be fer- 
mented together first. If I’m wrong so much the better for 
the bread-makers. 

THE WEATHER AND SWARMING. 


Mr. Doolittle makes a worse report on bee-weather than 
Ican. Bad here, but some of the bees don’t give up the 
swarming idea yet. Page 332. 


HONEY ON FRIED BACON, 


Honey on fried bacon, eh? Wecan not put very much 
trustin the approval of soldiersin camp. Appetites too 
uproarous. But the combination is a striking one, not alto- 
gether incongruous, so if folks would only tryit perhaps 
many would like it. Perhaps they won’t try it. Some may 
say, ‘‘ Why try to whiten the lily, or paint the rose ?” 


SPRING-FEEDING EXPERIENCES. 


The spring-feeding experience of Edwin Bevins will 
make some of the let-alone folks smile. Began early with 
some—got to feeding them all—has to keep at it now, 
weather is so bad. My usual May and June tactics is not 
to feed a colony unless it shows the outward signs of star- 
vatiou—bees in stupid lumps by the door, or climbing feebly 
up the front, and dead ones beginning to scatter away. And 
when such a colony is fed I don’t want to get them in the 
habit of expecting feed. Lots of mistakes made both ways 
in feeding tactics. Many dollars worth of sugar and honey 
are fed when the value of it never comes back again—bees 
would have done better left to their own resources. On the 
other hand, for want of some feeding just at the right time, 
often the harvesting generation is only half strength, and 
can gather less than half a harvest. Which set of risks it 
is the best to run is a matterof location—and man. You 
see, in a good location some loss from too generous feeding 
can be borne; while in a poor location the bees can easily 
be allowed to eat up more than they are ever known to 
gather. Page 335. 

QUEEN-EXCLUDERS UNDER SECTIONS. 


I have been thinking all along that the ‘‘ orthodox ”’ 
way was not to use an excluder under sections. The con- 
sideration mentioned editorially, on page 339, is heavily the 
other way. Brood-combs will get black, and section cap- 
pings will partake more or less of near-by comb, if there is 
easy running back and forth. On the whole, wherever 
purchasers are extra-critical about whiteness the orthodoxy 
of excluders under sections must be conceded, I guess. 


HONEY SHOWS AND PREMIUMS AT CONVENTIONS,» 


Combined convention and mutual admiration honey 
show! Premiums to be given if the condition of the treas- 
ury admits, otherwise not. The above is what the Wiscon- 
sins are about to experiment in. I think the rest of us 
should look on with decided interest to see how the thing 
works. Might knock out of itself what little life a feeble 
convention has. Might revive decidedly the waning inter- 
est of the old members, and bring in lots of new ones. 








— 





Also might attract prospective customers to a valuab 
gree. Quiteas legitimate to pay themselves premiu: 
to buy themselves buttons, one would say; although 
consideration that every one can have a button is i 
buttons favor. Permanent subdivision of the brethren 
two classes, sharps who get the money and flats who pa 
in—well, that’s a very undesirable subdivision, and heed 
management might easily bring it about. The br 
who suspects he has been put in the flat division will 
make himself scarce—has already done so long since. Pa, 
340. 











Dr. Miller’s Answers 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill. 








Swarming—Bulk Honey—Building Worker-Combs. 


1. I have acolony this spring with a last year’s Italian 
queen in an 8-frame hive. They were strong, so I added 
eight empty combs below. Three weeks after that they 
swarmed without starting below at all. I examined the 
combs and found lots of worker-cells bulged out with drone- 
brood here and there all through the combs, but also consic- 
erable worker-brood. I hived them on five starters, and now 
(ten days after swarming), they have queen-cells nearly 
ready to sealagain. What would I best do with them ? 

2. How is ‘‘ bulk comb’’ honey managed to keep it 
from granulating, as it can not be heated and sealed ? 

3. Ihave had success getting worker-comb built from 
starters by putting all but four combs of brood above an ex- 
cluder (queen below), and putting in a starter in the center 
of the brood. They build very fast, being so strong. Do 
you think it will always work ? OHIO. 


ANSWERS.—1. I suspect the queen was at fault, and you 
will probably do well to change her. 

2. I don’t know, and it seems strange that nothing has 
been said upon that point—at least I do not remember see- 
ing anything about it. I should expect the liquid honey out- 
side the comb to granulate, and then it would have to be 
eaten in that condition, unless the whole were melted and 
the wax removed. Perhaps Mr. Hyde will tell us about it 

3. No, you need hardly expect to have it always work, 
but there’s no law against your continuing it so long as it 
does work. 


~< — 


A Bee-Mix-Up that Mixed Up the Bee-Man. 


I served three years as private of Company A, 36th IIli- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, and have been subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of a life in this world over 60 years; but during the 
three years’ experience I have had with the “little busy 
bee ’’ I have encountered more circumstances that I was un- 
able to account for than during all my preceding life. Now 
here is what I met with in the last experience: 

I had hive No. 1 filled with black bees with two dove- 
tailed hive-bodies and super. Beside it was No. 2, Italian 
bees in one body with super and clipped queen. No. 2 sent 
out a swarm about 10:30 o’clock. I caught the queen, but 
before I could get a hive in place the bees nearly all re- 
turned. I moved the old body away about 20 feet, placed a 
new hive with foundation on the old bottom with the old 
super and the bees in it on the new hive, and liberated the 
queen in it, expecting the field-bees to return to it, which 
would make a strong colony. 

About 2 o’clock I was informed there was a swarm 0! 
bees about a block away that I could have for 25 cents. | 
arranged a 10-frame hive about four feet from No. land No. 
2, and went and cut down the swarm and brought it home. 
They were evidently a stray swarm of black bees. I felt 
that I was on the road to success until about 5 p.m., when | 
discovered that Nos. 1 and 2 were in great excitement, and 
that the Italians from No. 2 were migrating to No. 1 by r: 
ning down to the ground and across the 18-inch space anc 
up to No. 1; and that there were black bees taking posses- 
sion of No. 2, and my 25-cent swarm was not in the hiv 
put them in. 

Now, there is much said about dce-paralysis and 
treatment, but never have I seen a word about bee-keep: 
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it, but I went home that night paralyzed. I retained 
nough, though, to remove the upper body from No. 1 
sition on the ground in front and between the two 
nd the emigrants began to move intoit. The next 
e I moved it from the ground to a stand 22 feet away 
good supply of bees. But all three hives contain 
b nd yellow bees in about equal proportions. 


the morning there was a cluster on the front of No.1, 
ai it I found a black queen which I caged with a small 
number of bees, which appeared determined to hug her to 
dea I opened the cage to rescue her, and she darted out 
and over my right shoulder, and that is all I know of her. 
This caused me to havea spell of shaking fa/sy as well as 
I have sufficiently recovered to conclude that the 


pai vyStS. 
j 


m I find out the less I know about bees. Now, what I 
wish to ask is: 
What became of my 25-cent swarm ? 
Did I do the best thing in the matter ? 
GEORGIA. 


\NSWERS.—1. If you’re going to hold me responsible. 


for the whereabouts of that swarm it might be better for 
me to pay the 25 cents and let it go, but in order to save the 
payment of so large a sum I'll make at least a guess in the 
case. Perhaps the safest guess is to say that it went into 
No. 2. There would be nothing very unusual in that, for it 
is a common thing for a swarm to enter wherever there is un- 
usual excitement, and there seems to have been excitement 
at No. 2. Possibly you may say there was more excitement 
at No. 1, and ask why they did not enter No. 1 where there 
was as much or more excitement. I should have said they 
would, only for your testimony that black bees were taking 
possession of No. 2. ’ 

2. So far as I can see your course was all right except 
in the matter of the caged queen. It might have been bet- 
ter to have saved her in the cage till you were sure you 
didn’t need her in either hive, and you might have taken 
more pains in caging her not to have allowed any workers 
in the cage. Likely that was not easy to do. 





Moving Bees to an Out-Yard—Dividing Colonies. 


1. Does moving bees have any effect on them just be- 
fore a honey-flow? I have moved some of mine ten 
miles. They seem to be in good condition, but they are 
storing all their honey in the brood-chamber, and do not 
seem to go into the super. Some of them were moved with 
a super on top of the brood-chamber, as the brood-chamber 
would not hold the bees. 

2. I would like to increase my bees. 
good time to divide them ? 
the honey crop. 


When would be a 
I do not want to interfere with 
ALABAMA. 


ANSWERS. 1. The moving would have no effect on them 
unless they were smothered or otherwise injured. Put a 
bait-section in the super, and see if that doesn’t hurry them 
up. 

2. It will probably interfere with the honey cropas little 
as any other way if you shake a swarm from each colony 
about the time of natural swarming, or a little before it. 
The shaken swarms would give you the crop, and the brood 
with a few bees would easily build up into a good colony. 





——->-—— 


Rearing Queens—Putting on Supers—Red Clover Bees— 
Preventing Sugar Syrup from Granulating— 
Feeding the Queen. 


1. As I wish to rear a number of good queens next sea- 
on, I want to know whether I should purchase one of those 
high-priced queens for a breeder, or can as good ones be 
reared from common stock ? 

2. When a super has been filled with honey should an 
empty one be placed under or over it ? 

3. Do you know whether any strain of bees can work 

ed clover ? and, if so, who has them ? 

‘+. How can we prevent sugar syrup from becoming 
I and crusty in the cells? I fed my bees last year, and 
sugar syrup became candy, or, what is worse, it became 
i like rock-candy. 

Can a queen eat as other bees, or do the bees have to 
her? It is said that the bees feed the queen, 
KENTUCKY. 


.\NSWERS.—1. Queens reared from the best of stock are 
too good. Itis possible, however, to get good stock at 





low prices by buying untested queens. A tested queen sold 
for a high price was at one time an untested queen, and if 
it had been sold at that time it would have been sold at 
the lower price of an untested queen. But in buying an 
untested queen you take the risk. 


2. You will get your honey finished up sooner, and have 
it more fully sealed out to the wood if you put the empty 
super on top, and some say that there should never be more 
than two supers on atatime. I doubt, however, that you 
will get as much honey in this way. My own practice is to 
put the empty super under in all cases until it comes near 
the close of the harvest, when itis hard to decide whether 
another super should be given or not; in that case I put the 
empty super ontop. Indeed, when a heavy flow is on and 
the bees have a good deal of room, I sometimes put an 
empty super on top for fear there may be a little crowding 
before I get around to them again. 


3. Yes, there have been, one time and another, many 
bees that worked more or less on red clover; possibly some 
of your bees may doso. You will find advertisements of 
bees that are recommended for that purpose. 


4. If you use an even teaspoonful of tartaric acid to 
every 20 pounds of sugar you will probably have no trouble. 
A better way, however, is to feed in such a way that the 
bees will have a chance to make it all right. Feed early, 
say in August or September, and give equal parts of sugar 
and water. Don’t need to heat it—the bees will make it all 
right. 

5. A queen can eat as other bees, as you can easily de- 
termine by caging one for a short time and then offering 
her a little honey. During the time of year when she is 
not laying she may help herself like other bees, but in the 
season of busy laying the bees feed her with food that is no 
longer undigested. If she were obliged to digest all the 
food she takes during heavy laying, I’m afraid the daily 
quota of eggs would decline very suddenly. 


————+>2. oe —_—__—_—_ 


What is a Good Honey Crop?—Rearing Queens for 
Next Season. 


1. What do you consider a good crop of honey for three 
colonies of bees? Do you think 150 pounds in six weeks a 
good deal ? 

2. Do you think it would be a good plan to rear queens 
this summer and give them a few bees in a very small hive, 
and next spring give them to a strong nucleus ? 

MISSISSIPPI. 


ANSWERS.—1. That’s a little like asking the size ofa 
piece of coal. All pieces of coal are not of the same size. 
Crops of honey vary much. There are seasons of utter 
failure, and there are seasons when honey seems to come in 
a flood. ‘The character of the bees, as well as the manage- 
ment, has alsoa bearing. If I could average, one year with 
another, 50 pounds in six weeks to each colony, I shouldcall 
it a good deal. 

2. Yes, if you can winter them safely. 


he ee 


Getting Rid of the Ant Nuisance. 


1. I have been bothered with ants in my apiary. They 
will catch a bee when it falls to the ground and overpower 
and kill it, and also bother in the hives. Please tell me if 
there is any drug that will act on them as cobalt does on 
flies, and whether I could use it without danger of harming 
the bees. Coal-tar seems to do no good. CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWER.—Find their nests, make a hole into it witha 
crowbar, pour bisulphide of carbon into it, and cover up the 
hole. But don’t bring a light near, or you may get blown 
up. You may also poison them with poison such as Paris- 
green, strychnine, arsenic, etc. Mix the poison in honey 
or molasses, with enough flour or corn-meal mixed in so it 
will not run, and place it in convenient reach of the ants. 
Of course, it must be arranged so the bees cannot get it. It 
may be in plates covered with wire-cloth of such mesh as to 
keep the bees out but admit the ants, in which case it is not 
necessary to thicken with flour. It may be put on little 
boards. Take a board four to eight inches each way, and 
fasten on each corner a piece of section ; put the thicken 
poison on the board, and then cover with a similar board. 
The thickness of the section is such that no bee can enter, 
but the ants can enter freely unless you have a giant breed 
of ants. 
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Summer Cold and Unfavorable. 


The summer has been cold and unfavorable. 
Many days the bees could not work. They 
have hustled in the honey from white and 
alsike clover whenever the weather has been 
warm enough so that they could. 

have 25 colonies, scme of them very 
strong, but I have not had aswarm yet. I 
moved my bees 30 miles last winter. I think 
it hurt them. Some of them were quite weak 
in the spring. C. H. BENSON. 

Barry Co., Mich., June 24. 


How to Hold the Smoker. 


You say it would be interesting to know 
how many disagree with Editor Root as to 
manner of holding smoker. It depends upon 
what you wishto do. If you want to blow 
smoke among the bees from the top of the 
hive, hold the smoker with the fingers next 
to the stove, if the large end of the smoker is 
up. If you work without a veil, and want to 
smoke the bees out of your nose, as you most 
likely will, then hold the smoker as ‘‘ Ernest ”’ 
directs. Dr. Miller thinks he may be pigeon- 
toed in the hands, but he is mistaken. Root 
is a man with defective hands. 

DELos Woop. 

Santa Barbara Co., Calif. 


Common Motherwort. 


You will find enclosed some kind of a 
honey-plant. Do you know the name of it ? 
It blooms tolerably early, and the bees work 
on it a great deal. N. R. WHITE. 

Saline Co., Mo., June 24. 


I send a branch of a flower on which bees 
work so lively. Ithas been in bloom every 
since May 20, and will, from all appearances, 
still bloom by July 15. Please let us know 
what its right name is. B. W. Hayck. 

Adams Co., Ill., June 22. 


Please tell me the botanical and common 
name of the enclosed plant. We havea few 
stalks of it growing in our garden, and al- 
though it isa common weed, we are letting 
it alone on account of the bees being so fond 
of its flowers. The flowers of this plant are 
fairly alive with bees all day long. 

KaTE V. AUSTIN. 

Wayne Co., Ind., June 24. 

The above inquiries are concerning the 


same flower—common motherwort, Leonurus 
It belongs to the mint family, and 


is in bloom several weeks during the summer. 


cardiaca. 


Prof. Cook, in his ‘‘ Bee-Keepers’ Guide,”’ 
page 422 (17th edition), says of this flower, 
among others, that they ‘all furnish 
white honey ”’ ‘‘are thronged with bees 
during the of bloom.’’—C. L. WaL- 
TON 


nice, 
and 
season 


A Disecouraging Outlook. 


i enjoy reading the reports all over the 
country, and as I have seen none from this 
vicinity of late I will report. The outlook is 
quite discouraging for a honey crop in 
southwestern Wisconsin this year. We have 
plenty of white clover, but bees are working 
on it but little. We have some alsike, and 
bees are storing from this when the weather 
will permit. To-day we haven’t seen the sun. 
It rained most of the afternoon, a little in the 
forenoon, just enough to stop bees working. 
\ good many came out, got wet, chilled, and 
will never return. The temperature is quite 
low—about 55 degrees. Strong colonies in 
double extracting hives, é. ¢., two-story, are 
all capping just a little on the upper frames. 
There is nothing in the supers for comb to 
speak of, unless confined very closely below, 
and little then. 

Bee-keepers report bees breeding up nicely 
and if we had basswood for them to go onto 





adeaes FOR THE BEST...... 
——HIVES, SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, FOUNDATION - 


-+»- AND ALL.... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


adres, LUM ATL Y MEG. CO. 


Frwy Sa 


1730 S. 13th Street, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


2415 Ernest Ave., Alta Sita, 


Higginsville 
= East St. Louis, I! 


pat 





Your address on a postal | 
for a little book on | 
QUEEN-REARING— SENT 


To Chautauqua Lake and Return 
at one fare for the round-trip, via 


Wanted 


; 
FREE, ADEL QUEENS A SPECIALTY. | owes 9 ; 
‘Address, HENRY ALLEY. | Nickel Plate Road, on July 24th, from 
28Atf WENHAM, mass. | Chicago and intermediate points, with = 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, return limit of Aug. 24th, account of 
Conference of Association of General 
Secretaries of Young Men’s Christian 
Association of North America, at 
Chautauqua Lake. Full particulars at 
City Ticket Office, 111 Adams St., Chi- 
cago. 19—28A3t 





DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 
to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers always 
have money. We start you in business. You make 
large profita. work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 cents for full line of samples and particulars. 
DRAPER PUBLISHING C@., Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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BEE-KEEPERS’ SPECIAL TOURIST CARS 
VIA SANTA FE ROUTE TO LOS ANGELES 


LEAVE CHICAGO 
Second 
.-»» Special Car .... 


Friday, 
August 14th, 
10 p.m. 


Arrive Los Angeles 
Tuesday, August 18th, 
8 a.m. 





First Special Car via 
Grand Canyon of Arizon, 


Wednesday, Aug. 12th, 10 p.m. 


Arrive Grand Canyon 
Saturday, Aug. 15, 5:30 p.m. 
Spend Sunday at Canyon.) 
Leave Canyon Monday, Aug. 17, 9 a.m. 
Arrive Los Angeles Tuesday, 18, 8 a.m. 








Round Trip—Los Angeles, Gos Tati october ssth, 


San Francisco, A Choice of Routes $50.00. 





Returning .... 
Sleeper—Double Berth, $6.00. 
Additional for Grand Canyon Side-Trip, $6.50. 


SANTA FE 


Sleeper, $2.00. 





J. M. CONNELL, 


109 ADAMS ST. 
Gen. Agt. 


CHICAGO. 





Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the mar 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of B 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Please mention the Bee Journal 
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vousands Of Hives - Millions of Sections 


Ready for Prompt Shipment. 
W not selling goods on NAME ONLY, but on their quality. 
tr ‘tion to the many car-loads we are shipping to all parts of the United 
‘tates, we have just made one shipment of five car-loads to England. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


r mention Bee Journal when writing 


28 cents Cash & 
paid for Beeswax. * 3eeus"pect 


low, upon its.receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 


BuSINGSS QUEENS, A Good Wagon 


begins with good wheels. Unless 
3red from best Italian honey-gathering stock, the wheels are goed tee iran 
and reared in PULL COLON _—e best known 
methods. Guaranteed to be ¢g Queens and 
free from disease. Untested, 75c each; 6, $4.00. 
Tested, $1.25 each. 
CHAS. 8B. ALLEN, 
18Atf Central Square, Oswego Co., N. Y. 

Viease mention Bee Journal wnen writing, 





This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 











/ Any 
/ height. any width tire. Catalog free 
WHEEL 


Box 16 





QUINCY, ILL. 





We are the Largest Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 4 the Northwest 


Send for catalog. me * 
















a ae ee Minneapolis, Minn. 
We have the Best Goods, Lowest Prices, and Best Shipping Facilities. 


@4 4» 4 4 oe to to te te rte 


Etf 





Please mention Bee sournal when writing 
Cor. First and Main Sts., 


Natick House, “'Los ANGELES. 
HART BROS., Proprietors. - 


“The Popular Hotel,” remodeled; 75 additional rooms, all newly furnished. Everything 
strictly first-class. Elevator. American plan, $1.25 to $3.00; latter includes suites with private 
aths. European plan, 50 cents up. 

HEADQUARTERS of the NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION during the Convention, 
Aug. 18, 19 and 20, 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


(eens Now Ready to Supply ou Return Mail 


Stock which cannot be excelled. Each variety bred in separate apiaries, 
from selected mothers ; have proven their qualities as great honey-gatherers. 
: H ior, i f ls. Untested, 
Golden Italians i cent.corséo0. "I 
hich left all ds behind in h - 
Red Clover Queens, catenin. Uctaiial, $1.00; 6 for $5.00. 
e —Th highl nded, being more gentle 
Carniolans than p Apr dane Contested, $1.00. ‘ ; 
ROOT’S GOODS AT ROOT’S FACTORY PRICES. 
C + Ww ‘WEBER 2146-2148 Central Avenue, 
s Gis . 5 CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


(Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth.) 
t e mention Bee Journal when writing 








when writing 





‘lease Mention the Bee Journal 


Advertisers ***** 


about July 1, then we would be “in it,” but 
there isno basswood to speak of. Bee-men 
report all over this southwestern part of the 
State about a quarter the usual amount of 
basswood budded. Around my apiary there 
isnone. 1 bought buckwheat seed and sent 
out near town so as to have fall feed, and to- 
day I learned several farmers were going to 
sow buckwheat. For the past six years there 
hasn’t been any of it raised around here. 

Bees are swarming but little yet. It is get- 
ting quitedry. We need a good, soaking rain, 
some. We had too much in May. 

Grant Co., Wis., June 19. L. G. Buarr. 





Very Bad Spring for Bees. 


This is a very bad spring for bees here. It 
rained every day for three weeks. I have 40 
colonies, and have had but one swarm this 
spring. Bees are doing nothing in Hunter- 
don county, so far. We are looking for bet- 
ter weather. A. DALRYMPLE. 

Hunterdon Co., N. J., June 24. 





What Ails the Bees ? 


I want to write to you on two or three sub- 
jects. Last summer I had 70 colonies of bees, 
and this spring [ had 25. Some did not have 
more than one pint of bees. Last summer it 
looked as if some of the brood starved after 
it had been sealed over. After the bees had 
died I found nearly all more or less that way. 
This spring I still thought the brood had 
starved (chilled) in nearly all hives. But now 
there are honey and bees enough so that the 
brood would neither chill nor starve, and still 
I find lots of brood in the weak ones, and 
some in the stronger ones, in the same condi- 
tion—some will be sealed over and dead, ap- 
parently. Sometimes as much as one-half the 
brood, and then their eggs and brood not 
sealed over. Thereis no odor or bad smell 
that I can tell. Some of the dead brood turns 
brown and dries up in thecell. Now, from 
this, can any one tell what is the trouble? 
Give me a minute description of foul brood, 
black brood, and pickled brood, or diseases 
that fits the symptoms. 

R. R. STOKESBERRY, 

Vermilion Co., Ind., June 24. 





Dwarf Essex Rape for Bees. 


Bees are doing well here now, as there is 
one of the best crops of white clover this 
country ever produced. 

I think I have made a little discovery in re- 
gard to Dwarf Essex rape for bee-pasture. 
Last year, after I had dug the early potatoes, | 
sowed the ground to rape for pig-pasture. 
One point of about 3x4 rods square was not 
fenced in. The most of it wintered and be- 
gan to blossom soon after fruit-bloom, and 
the bees have been working on it ever since 
about five weeks now—and they still continue 
to work on the last flowers, as it is about 
gone. They have worked on it during the 
last two weeks with plenty of white clover all 
around it. I think they work it mostly for 
honey, as I never noticed them loading with 
pollen. I think of sowing two or three acres 
in August or the fore part of September for a 
bee-pasture next spring. It will be out of the 
way in time to sow a crop of buckwheat. 

Ifany one has had any experience with 
rape for bee-pasture, and can give any infor 
mation in regard to its management, | would 
like to hear from him through the American 
Bee Journal. P. B. RAaMER 

Fillmore Co., Minn., June 26 





No Swarm in Eight Years. 


So much has been said and written about 
the desirability of non-swarming bees that I 
thought perhaps a few words from me would 
be acceptable, as I have had some experience 
in that line, and I am convinced that I have 
got a non-swarming variety of bees. Why do 
I think so’ Because they answer the descrip- 
tion as given by nearly all the writers on the 
subject, viz., they do not swarm; but they do 
give me surplus honey every year. I can’t 
take credit for “better management, for I 


manage just as all prominent writers say we 
There is plenty of room in 


should manage. 
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the brood-chamber for the queen to lay, 
plenty of ventilation when weather is warm, Italian 8st j FENGE! wa: pet 
and I extract whenever the bees begin to seal Bees and uclei. MA! Sapull 


the honey in the super, so the management is 
nothing unusual. Yet I have not had a 
swarm issue in eight years. 

I have five colonies back of my home, and 
my lot is 30 feet wide, with neighbors on both 
sides. So a swarm could not very well get 
out without being seen, and my queens’ wings 
are clipped ; that is, I clip one wing quite 
short. 

The orginal queen was a gold-dust Italian, 
and the ones I now have are of her stock. I 
am not selling queens, but I do think I have a 
stock that won’t swarm if given fairly good 
management. I have kept bees off and on 
for 16 years. but never very many colonies at 
a time. Iuse 8-frame dovetailed hives, and 
run for extracted honey altogether. 

D. A. Harrad. 


Rock Island Co., Ill., June 24. 





Too Cold for Bees. 


Bees are doing fairly well. It has been too 
cold. We had two frosts this month. Our 
bees are too far from good clover fields, which 
are abundant two to four miles away. 

Rock Co., Wis. Tueo. 8. HuRLEy. 





{Too Much Cold Weather. 


The honey crop will be fair, but not nearly 
so big as expected. We have had too much 
cold weather here. Besides, bees were weak 
on account of the drouth last year. 

Jas. HORNBACK. 


Riverside Co., Calif., June 17. 





Self-Spacing Brood-Frames. 


As there has been so much said about the 
Hoffman and other self-spaced (or fool-proof) 
frames, I will tell why they are not wanted. 
In Cuba, for instance, we have to extract 
from the brood-chamber regularly, so that the 
same frame is part of the time in the brood- 
chamber and part of the time in the super. 
Now, here is the point: Seven frames are 
used in a 10-frame super. Now, when you 
jerk the cover off from one of these supers all 
that you can see is honey. And when you 
uncap, one side or edge of the knife is dull 
for chopping the wax and honey off the top- 
bar. Now, just tell me where your staples 
would be? 

Here in Illinois I am using six frames in an 
8-frame super, and [ wanta frame that can 
be used both above and below. So for ex- 
tracted honey you or anybody else wanta 
self-spaced frame. 

Comb honey is a little different thing. I 
like a self-spaced frame for that myself. I 
have a few staple-spaced frames and about 50 
hives with Hoffman frames, and every time 
I go over them a few of them get their legs 
broken. I was with Moe in Cuba last winter, 
and will probably return to the Island. 

LESLIE Burr. 
Tli., 


Grundy Co., June 18. 





Sainfoin or Esparcette. 


Bees are doing well here considering the 
dry weather that we have had this spring. 
We expect a great quantity of bloom from 
white sweet clover, but the cattle are begin- 
ning to learn to eat it too freely this year. I 
planted some yellow sweet clover seed ina 
field where the cattle could get it to eat. Say! 
they put that yellowclover out of sight as 
readily as a small boy would a candy-stick. 

But I have, I believe, struck luck in another 
direction. Some years ago Mr. Dadant gave 
a write-up of his travels in some of the old 
European countries, and mentioned sainfoin, 
or esparcette, clover as a good honey-plant. 
Well, I have been scheming around ever since 
to get hold of it. My plants are now two 
years old, and the way those little bees hustle 
around on that sainfoin. would make any 
one’s heart glad. My clover has been in 
bloom three weeks now, and although we 
have had very little rain the bees have been 
working hard on my little p'ot of it every 
day. Itis a good fodder-plant, making good 








We have a strain of 
bees bred specially for 
honey - gathering and 
longevity, at the follow- 
ing prices: 

One Untested Queen..... $ .60 
One Tested Queen ....... -80 
One Select Tested Queen. 1.00 
One Breeder Queen 1.50 
Ose - Comb Nucleus (no 
SE. 6 tindeind 6053 60500 

These prices are for the re- 

mainder of the season. 
Queens sent by return mail. 

Safe arrival guaranteed. For price on Doz. lots 

send for Catalog. J. L. STRONG, 

16Atf 204 E. Logan St., CLARINDA, 1OWA. 

Please mention Bee Journal when griting. 
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Our spring Sales 


prove that Page Fence quality is appreciated. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRKE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 


Cleese mention Bee Journal when writing 


Italian Queens, by Mail. 
Golden and Honey Queens. 


July and August. 1 





Honey Queens (Untested)..§ .75 § So %, 
- Ke (Tested) .... 1.25 7.00 13.00 
Golden “ (Untested).. .75 4.00 7.00 
” “ (Tested).... 1.25 7.00 13 00 
2-frame Nucleus (no queen) 2.00 11.00 21.00 


Breeders, $3.00 each, after June 1. 


Add price of any Queen wanted with Nucleus. 

Our bees are shipped in — t ~ ‘itr 
Purchaser pays express on 

Safe arrival guaranteed of all a sent out. 


BaTAv1iA, ILL., Aug. 21, 1901. 
Dear Sir:—I thought I wonld let you know as 
to results ofthe nucleus sent me. They were 
epee in 10-frame hives and now they are in 
ne condition. From one I removed 24 pounds 
of honey and had to give 6 of them more room, 
as they were hanging out. They have more 
than reached my — or 
Yours respectfully, E. K. MEREDITH. 
DAVENPORT, Iow4, Dec. 31, 1901. 
Your queens are fully up to Standard. The 
honey queen that you sent my brother takes the 
lead. She had arousing colony when put up 
for winter. The goldens can be handled with- 
out smoke or veil. Very truly yours, 
JOHN THOEMING. 
Notice. — No tested —— sent out before 
May 15. Send money by P.O SOHER Order or 
Express Order. D. J; BLOC 
17Atf ARL aes: ILL. 
Please mention Bee iam when writing, 
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‘The AMERICAN INSTITUTE of PHREN 0) ogy 
Incorporated 1866, 389th Session opens Sey sq. 
Subjects: Phrenology. the Art of Character 
Reading; Anatomy, Physiology, Physlognomy, 
Heredity. Hygiene, etc. Address: 24 E. 221 g 
New York, care of FowLER & WELLS (\ 4 


24Etf Please mention the Bee Journaj, 


QUEENS! 


— and Leather-Colored Italian, warrauteq 
Sun satisfaction—those are the kind reareg 
SUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER. Our bns- 

eels was established in 1888. Our stock origi- 
nated from the best and highest-priced long- 
tongued red clover breedersinthe U.S. We 
rear as many, and perha more, queens than 
any other breeder in the North. Price of queens 
after July ist: Large Select, 75c each; six for 
$4; Tested Stock, $1 each; six for $5; Selectea 
> $1.50 each; Breeders, $3 each. wo 
frame Nuclei (no queen) $2 each. All Queens 
are warranted pure. 

Special low price on queens in lots of 25 to1® 

All queens are mailed promptly, as we keep 
300 to 500 on hand ready to mail. 

We guarantee safe delivery to any State, Con- 
tinental Island, or ny Country. Our Cir. 
cular willinterest you; it’s free. 

Address all orders to 


Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder 


PARKERTOWN, OHIO. 
(The above ad. will appeartwice per month 








only.) 16E13t 
WE WANT WORKERS 
Girls, old and young alike, 
a money working for us. 
We by ay ne ep ay in busi 
pees. Send as 10c stamps or silver for ful eo and a line of 


1 instruction 
supples to work with. PER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago, lil. 
If you care to know of its 


California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
ye Favorite Pa fie R 
The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultura) 
per of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
may 2 illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street. - San Francisco. Cat. 


INGHAM’S "Smok 


25 years the best. 
Send for Circular. 


25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, mokers 














Dittmer’s Foundation ! « 


Retail and Wholesale. 


the thinnest base. 
other make. 


Working wax into tee ama for Cash a Specialty. 


always wanted at me. Hrd 
Catalog giving FULL LI 


This foundation is made by a process that pro- 


duces the superior of any. 
purest. 
odor. 

It is tough and clear as crystal, and gives more sheets to the pound than any 


It is the cleanest and 
It has the brightest color and sweetest 
It is the most transparent, because it has 


Beeswax 


E OF SUPP PPLIES with prices and samples, FREE on Pie oD 
GUS. DITTMER, 


Augusta, Wis. 













Untested .......... $1.00 each; 6 for $ 5.00 
Select Untested... 125 each; 6for 6.00 
.. ” Re REee 2.00 each; 6 for 10.00 


Select Tested ..... 3.00 each; 6for 15.00 


Complete Line of Lewis’ Matchless Dovetail Hives and 
Supplies at Factory Prices. 


HIGH-CLASS QUEENS. — Buckeye Strain Red Clover 


Queens, they roll in the honey while the ordinary starve. 


Muth Strain Golden Italians, 
We guarantee safe arrival by return mail, 
APRIL, MAY, JUNE. 


Send for Catalog and see SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


THE FRED W. MUTH C 


None 


Superior. Carniolans, Better. 


Best money can buy $5.00 each. 
2-frame Nuclei with Select Untested 
Queen 


= | 
} 
} 


s CINCINNATI, OHIO. 







Front & Walnut Sts., ‘ 
* 


Please mention Bee Journal wnen writing 
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comes up for several years, I believe. 
ay to raise it for both hay and honey. 
z W. D. Harris. 
io. Canada, June 22. 
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Putting Name of Producer On Honey. 
Packages. 
W. McNeal, who has figured both as a 


cer and a dealer, says in the American 
Leeper : 


e producer who contends that he is rob- 
of his rights when he is denied the privi- 
ve of ornamenting small honey packages 
with his name and address, when such are not 
be delivered to the consumer by himself, is 
certainly laboring under a mistaken idea of 
what constitutes justice in the art of trade. 
He may feel a pardonable pride in the excel- 
ence of his goods, but he should not insist on 
having all the glory and profits, too, when he 
reaps the benefits of a wholesale disposal of 
his crop to the dealer. 

The dealer who caters to the retail trade has 
much to contend with and he should be given 
a clear title to his purchase, unencumbered by 
the name and address of the producer. When 
he has succeeded in creating a demand for 
honey in this more expensive way, his name 
is the one for lovers of honey to become 
familiar with. When he has paid for any 
given number of pounds of honey he should 
be accorded the right of his own name on his 

then) own goods if he chooses to exercise 
that right just as truly as though he were to 
purchase any Other of the farm products. 
This is only playing fair—only giving him a 
chance, and in no wise can it be said to be a 
slap at industry and a defeat of those princi- 
ples of justice and right which inspire toa 
betterment of present conditions. 


Candy for Queen-Cages. 


Ihave now been exporting queens to all 
parts of Australia for nearly 20 years, and 
[ have found no sugar equal to “icing sugar ”’ 
for making candy for provisioning queen- 
cages. To makel place the icing sugar on a 
arge plate, and on top of it I pour a little 
honey of the best quality. This is then 
worked vigorously for almost half an hour, 
rolling it occasionally in the sugar with a 
glass-bottle roller, and then working it again 
in the hands until it becomes soft. To test 
its consistency I work it in the hands awhile 
without adding sugar, and if it does not stick 
it is right, and will successfully stand any 
weather, wet, dry, or hot.—H. L. Jongs, in 
the Australian Bee-Keeper. 


Confining Bees for Shipment, 


In the preparation of an apiary for a long 
nove, there are innumerable details which 
develop to keep the manager thinking and 
conniving. In order to avoid a loss of field- 
ees, it is necessary that they be confined 
after all have returned for the night. Con- 
iderable time and labor are required to affix 
roper entrance-screens; and time, under 
such circumstances, is usually at a premium. 
\s a possible helpful suggestion to those who 
avesuch work to do, we shall endeavor to 
plain the ingenious plan adopted by our 
friend Pat, when preparing for the Cuban 


Several days previous to the date upon 
ich it was desired to make the start, Pat 
stirred himself in quest of about a bushel 
old corks of uniform size. Having ascer- 
ned the exact size of the stoppers at his 
imand, he proceeded to bore a hole into 
ch they would snugly fit, in the front end 
ach hive, about centrally located. Wide 
ance-screens were now adjusted to pre- 
t the bees from using the ordinary en- 
e. These screens were supported by 
ies made of lath, and permitted the bees 





to come out and move about upon the front 
of the hive across its full width and upward 
about four inches. The bees soon became 
accustomed to the ‘new opening, and through 
it work proceeded as formerly, though the 
old entrance was stopped by the screen device. 
On the evening of the departure, with car 
upon the side-track, and drays in waiting, 
Pat might have been seen peering into space 
and anxiously scanning the western horizon, 
while he held in his hand a commodious bas- 
ket of corks. The exact moment for opera- 
tion must have been very definitely decided 
by visible conditions, for when it arrived, a 
handful of corks was grabbed, and beginning 
at one corner of the apiary, with but a single 
step from hive to hive, they were inserted 
with mechanical regularity, and the whole 
200 or more colonies were ready for loading 
in less time than it will take the reader to 
hear how he did it.—American Bee-Keeper. 








Close Saturdays at 1 pan Oe custo- 
mers and friends will kindly remember that 
beginning with July 1, for three months we 
will close our office and bee-supply store at 1 
p.m. on Saturdays. This is our usual custom. 
Nearly all other firms here begin the Saturday 
afternoon closing with May Ist, but we keep 
open two months Jater on account of the local 
bee-keepers who find it more convenient to 
call Saturday afternoons for bee-supplies. 


Priz6- Winning 
> Sh00K< 


Daughters of Moore’s famous long-tongued 
red clover Italian Queen, which won the 00 
prize offered by The A. I. Root Co. for the long- 
est-tongued bees; and also ee of other 
famous long-tongued red-clover breeders whose 
bees “just roll in the honey,” as Mr. Henry 
Schmidt, of Hutto, Tex., puts it, now ready to 
go by return mail. Untested Queens, 75c each; 
six, $4.00; dozen, $7.50. Selected Untested, $1.00 
each; six, $5.00; dozen, $9.00. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction Baa MOORE free. 





25Atf Lock Box !. MORGAN, KY. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 
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CuicaGo, June 27.—The market is very quiet, 
a little extracted sells for immediate use at 
prices ranging from 54%@6%c. Comb is lifeless 
with quite a quantity on the market. Beeswax, 
W@32c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Kansas City, June 30—No comb honey in this 
market. New white comb would sell for $3 50 
to $3 75 for 24-section cases; amber, $3.25 to $3.50. 
There is considerable extracted honey on the 
market with scarcely any demand. Price nom- 
inal at 54@6%c per pound. Beeswax in demand 
at 25@We. Cc. C,. CLEMONS & Co. 


Avsany, N, Y., June 20.—Honey market quiet 
here; prices nominal and light receipts. We 
quote light comb, 15@l6c; mixed, 14@i5c, Ex- 
tracted, white, 64%@7%c; amber, 6@6%c; dark 
54@6c. Beeswax, 31@32c. H. R. Wrieat. 


CINCINNATI, June a A little change in 
market from last report. e quote amber ex- 
tracted grades at %c in barrels; white 
clover, 8@9c; supply equalto demand. Comb 
honey, 15@l6c for fancy. Beeswax, 30c. 

Tue Frep W. Mute Co 


New York, May 21.—Comb honey trade ex- 
ceptionally quiet, very little doing. Fancy 
stock not pientiful and is sold ati4c. A large 
supply of other grades on hand, which we are 
quoting at from 11@13c, according to quality, 
and in large lots make concessions from these 
prices. Extracted, unusually quiet, and prices 
show a downward tendency all along the line. 
Beeswax, firm at from #@3ic. 

Hitprerse & SeorLren. 


CINCINNATI, June 27.—The market for honey 
continues very uncertain, and there are no set- 
tled prices, if anything the price hasa tendency 
downward. We quote sameas follows: Fancy 
water-white brings 15@l6c. Extracted, amber, 
in barrels, 54@5%c; in cans, 6@6%c; white 
clover, 8@8%c. Beeswax, Wc. 

Cc. H. W. Weer. 


WANTED fricesscnann 
TRACTED HONEY! 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in no-drip cases. 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
32Atf Front and Walnut, Cincinnati, On!0. 











Hives, Sections, Foundation, 


etc. We can save you money. Send list of goods 
wanted and let us quote you prices. ROOT’S 
GOODS ONLY. Send for Catalog. 

M. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Mich. 


Tennessee Queens. 


Daughters of Select Imported 
Italian, Select long-tongued 
(Moore’s), and Select,Straight 
5-band Queens. Bred 34% miles 
apart, and mated to select 
drones. No bees owned with- 
in 2 miles; none impure 
within 3, and but few within 
5 miles. No disease. 30 years’ 
experience. WARRANTED 
EENS, 75 cents each ; 
ESTED, $1.50 each. Dis- 
count on large orders. 
Contracts with dealers a spe- 
cialty. Discount after July ist 











Send for circular. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, 
SPRING HILL, TENN. 


BEE-SUPPLIES! 
Fpo0T'S 52028 Hw HT? 


GAT Roors Price Saf 


e (= 
Everything used by bee-keepers. 
POUDER’S fONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS, AVE. IMOSAMAPOLIS. IMD. 


9A26t 





— 








WANTED! 


CALIFORNIA COMB HONEY in car-lots, It 
will pay you to correspond with us. 


OS. C. STANLEY & SON, 


Atf MANZANOLA, COLO., or FAIRFIELD, ILL. 


WANTED—Extracted Honey. 
Mail sample and state lowest price delivered 
Cincinnati. Will buy FANCY WHITE COMB 
HONEY, any quantity, but must be put up in 
no-drip shipping-cases. 
Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Att Please mention the Bee Journa). 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 

‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


SHEEP MONEY <3. S20) .Jnskt 


if you Work forus. We will start you in 






















the capital. Work 

ht and easy. Send 10 cents for full 
line of samples and culars. 

DRAPER CO., Chicago, Is. 





FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sh in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sh breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you intererted? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, GHIGAGO. ILL. 
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The Best Bee-Coods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 
so good. If you buy of us you 


wiil mot be disappointed. 
We are undersold by no 


ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER;; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for —_ ~ 


W.T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
W. M. GERRIsH, Epping, N.H., carries 


a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the atalog p 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


INVESTMENTS 


— 


SOUTHERN LANDS. 


Such investments are not speculative. The 
South is not a new country. Market and ship- 
ping facilities are adequate and first-class. The 
climate is mild and favorable. Notwithstand- 
ing these and other advantages, Southern lands 
are selling for prices far below their real value, 
and at present prices net large returns on the 
investment. For a free set of circulars, Nos. 
1 to 10, inclusive, concerning the possibilities of 
lands in Kentucky, West Tennessee, Mississ- 
ippi and Louisiana, on and near the Illinois 

ntral Railroad, for homeseekers and invest- 
ors, address the undersigned, 


A. H. HANSON, G. P.A., Ghicago. 


26A12t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


WARM YOUR HOUSE 


atlow cost by using the LEADER Steel Furnace. 
Saves coal, time, trouble. Send for free booklet No. 17 
Mess Warming and Ventilating Co., Chicago. Ill, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Bee-Supplies 


Indiana, Send list of goods wante 
and get our 


Special Prices. 











Very best ot 

goods, lar- 
est stock in 
AT ONCE 


care =. M. SCOTT & CO., 
1004 E. Washington Street, 
49Atf INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


$300,060,000.00 A YEAR 


and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s $4, product pays 

that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 
business. Draper Publishing Co.,Chicago, Ili. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 











Special Notice to Bee-Keepers ! 


BOSTON 


Money in Bees for You. 
Catalog Price on 


ROOT’S SUPPLIES 


Catalog for the panttind 


FB He FARMER, | 


182 Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 
Up First Flight. 





16A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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6" Dadants Foundation 3: 


We guarantee Satisfaction. PURITY, FIRMNESS, Ro af Beau 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 
Because it has always 


Why does it sell so well? faction than any other. 


there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 
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iven better satis. 
use in 25 — cars 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia), 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 

Pm tt 

oft 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies «x0s:..-- 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 





OF ALL 
KINDS *«#«#+* 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 





BEESWAX WANTED 
at all times. 


DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co.., Ill 





bp Se 8 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Seasonable Suggestions. 
Use the Porter Spring Escape. 


When taking off surplus this is the greatest saving device. It 
does away with the shaking of the heavy supers, the cruelty of ex- 
cessive smoking which causes the bees to uncap their honey and 








start robbing. Just tip the super to the angle of 45° and insert the 
board. Ina few hours it is free of bees; then take off your super. 
No need of smoking. You can as well afford to be without a smoker 
as without the Porter Bee-Escape. Order to-day. 

PRICE: 20c each; dozen, $2.25; postpaid. 


With board, 35c 
each ; $3.20 per 10; by express or freight. 





Use Porter Honey-House Escape 
over the doors and windows in the extracting-house, or any place 
you wish to clear of bees. The most persistent robber cannot re- 
turn. Some bee- aren make a eee of taking off the filled su- 








pers and stacking seven or eight in a pile. The Porter Honey-house 
mounted on a board makes the best kind of escape. Don’t wait till 
to-morrow before you get a supply. You can’t afford to be without 
them longer. 

PRICE: 25c each; $2.75 per dozen, postpaid. 
escape, 15c each ; $1.00 per 10. For sale by 


The A. 1. Root GO., Medina, 0. 


BOB™ GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “4,50Es'e Sie 


CHICAGO ILL., 
are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. Send 
to them for their free Catalog. 


Board without 


In stock at all branch 
houses; also all our 
Agencies. 
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